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SOME ACCOUNT OF 
THE COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
No. 1. 
History or THE CoLony. 


Tur Cape of Good Hope, the well-known southern 
promontory of Africa, was unknown to the ancients, 


unless full reliance is placed on the account given by | OF | e 

| colony known by the name of Cape District, the in- 
on a voyage of discovery by Necho, King of Egypt, | offensive Hottentots offering but little opposition. 
are said to have sailed down the Red Sea, and re- | 
This | 
| a bottle of brandy was a passport through every horde. 


Herodotus, of the Pheenician navigators, who, sent 


turned to Egypt by way of the Mediterranean. 
solitary fact excepted, the southern boundary of the 
great continent of Africa was utterly unknown to the 
civilized world, until it was discovered by the Portu- 
guese in their daring attempts to find a passage 
by sea to the East Indies, 


gator Diaz, in 1493; but the bad weather he experi- 
enced was so great that he was obliged to relinquish 
his enterprise, and return to Europe, naming the 
inaccessible land the Cape of Storms; but the King 
of Portugal, John the Second, conceived better hopes 
from its reported appearance, and bestowed upon it 
its present name of the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1497, the celebrated Vasco de Gama doubled 
this celebrated Cape, and opened the way to the dis- 
coveries afterwards made in the East Indies by the 
Portuguese. For many years after, its harbour, 
Table Bay, merely served as a place of refuge to the 
vessels of the European nations, whose enterprise led 
them to that quarter of the globe. 

In the year 1650, the Dutch first effectually formed 
a settlement in this spot, But thirty years previous 
to this, the captains of two ships belonging to the 


East India Company of England had taken formal 
possession of the land in the name of King James 


the First. A full account of this transaction is 
entered on the journals of the Company, 

The first part of the coast which was colonized by 
the Dutch, was on the banks of the Great Fish River; 
but this was soon abandoned, on account of its bad 
harbourage, and De la Goa Bay, further north, was 
selected in its stead. Soon afterward, the representa- 
tions of Van Riebeck, a surgeon of one of the Dutch 
ships, induced the managers to remove the colony to 
its present locality at Cape Town. 

The limits of the colony were gradually extended 
by the Dutch to nearly their present dimensions, and 
they remained in undisturbed possession until it sur- 
rendered to the English in 1795. It was, however, 
restored at the peace of Amiens in 1802, but again 
taken in 1806, and since then has remained in the 
hands of the British. 

The history of this country, from its first coloniza- 
tion almost to the present time, consists of a series 
of unjust measures and cruel acts, perpetrated by the 
settlers against the natives. The Dutch government, 
in first taking possession of this coast, did so with 
the simple intention of occupying it as a useful pos- 
session for the purpose of refitting their vessels engaged 
in the East India trade, and supplying themselves 
with water and other necessaries. As a proof that 
the intentions of the Dutch government were good, 
we find the resolutions of the council in 1651 con- 
tain a public supplication to the Almighty for the 
diffusion of the principles of the reformed Christian 
religion amongst the natives, then only known by the 
name of Wilde Brutaale Menschen, (wild brute men) ; 
and for many years afterwards every effort was made 
to cunciliate them, by fining and punishing those who 
ill-used them, by forbidding retaliation, and endea- 
vouring to prevent their being provoked by ill-lan- 
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| and then took the rest by force. 


The first European who | 
came in sight of the Cape, was the Portuguese navi- | 
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guage. This mode of annoyance seems to have been 
so prevalent, that it was ordered they should not be 
called Zwarte stinkende honden, (black stinking dogs) : 
on account of the indisposition of the government to 
extend their territory, it was not until twenty years 
after their first settlement that they became possessed 
of any considerable portion of land. By that time 
they had obtained power over that part of the present 


They soon discovered the predominant passion of this 
weak and peaceable people for spirituous liquors, and that 


With this, and tobacco, iron, and a few paltry trinkets, they 
purchased a part of the country, and of their stock in cattle, 
A cask of brandy was the 
price of a whole district; and nine inches in length of an 
iron hoop the purchase of a fat ox. 

The boors, or Dutch farmers, although against the 
wishes of the government, still continued to extend 
the boundaries of the colony by fresh encroachments, 
pushing on from one spot of good pasturage to 
another, dispossessing the natives, and committing 
the most unparalleled acts of barbarity. The conse- 


| quence was, that the original inhabitants rapidly de- 
| creased, and when the English took possession of the 


colony, that which had been a thickly-populated 
country, was found to contain within its boundaries 


| but 15,000 of the native Hottentots, and these in a 


state of abject slavery. During a series of years, 
the only alleviation of their miseries which the abori- 
gines experienced, arose from the exertions of the 
Christian missionaries, who, under great disadvan- 
tages, undertook their conversion, and their instruc- 
tion in some of the arts of civilized life. 

The country at present occupied by the colonists is 
about 600 miles from east to west, with a mean 
breadth from north to south of 233 miles, containing 
nearly 140,000 square miles. Although it contains 
considerable tracts of excellent pasturage, the greater 
portion of its surface is occupied by sandy and steril< 
plains, and ranges of naked and inaccessible moun 
tains ; but this remark does not apply to all parts, 
particularly to its eastern boundary, Albany District, 
or to the country of the Kaffres beyond the borders, 
which is covered in great part with the most luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The scenery of these more favoured parts is well 
described by Mr. Pringle in the following lines :— 

But where the vale winds deep below 
The landscape hath a warmer glow: 
There the spekboom* spreads its bowers, 
Of light green leaves and lilac flowers ; 
And the aloe rears her crimson crest, 
Like stately queen for gala drest ; 

And the bright-blossomed bean-tree + shakes 
Its coral tufts above the brakes, 
Brilliant as the glancing plumes 

Of sugar-birdst among its blooms, 
With the deep-green verdure blending, 
In the stream of light descending. 
And now along the grassy’ meads, 
Where the skipping reebok § feeds, 

Let me through the mazes rove, 

Of the light acacia grove; 

Now while yet the honey-bee 

Hums around the blossomed tree 

And the turtles softly chide, 
Wooingly, on every side ; 

And the clucking pheasant calls 

To his mate at intervals ; 

And the duiker ||, at my tread, 

Sudden lifts his startled head, 


* A succulent arboreous evergreen, a favourite food of the ele 
phant. : 

+ Schotia speciosa ; the seeds are eaten by the natives, 

¢ The Nectarine,—the humming-birds of Africa. 

§ Antilope capriolus, || Antilope mergens. 
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Then dives affrighted in the brake, 
Like wild duck in the reedy lake, 
7 o _ a * o — 


‘Where the grim satyr-faced baboon* 
Sits gibbering to the rising moon, 
Or chides, with hoarse and angry cry, 
The herdsman as he wanders by. 

The country under the government of the English 
is divided into five great districts,—namely, Cape 
District, Stellenbosch District, Zwellendam District, 
Graaf Reynet District, and Albany District. 
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Cape Town, the capital of the colony, stands on a 
gentle declivity sloping towards the sea, On every 
side except this, it is surrounded by lofty mountains. 


It is a regular and neat-built town, and well watered by a 

lentiful stream which issues from the Table Mountain. 
{any of the streets are of considerable breadth, having 

canals of water running through them, which are walled in 
and planted on each side with oaks, but others are narrow 
and ill-paved. They are all straight, however, being laid out 
in a line, and intersect each other at right angles. The 
houses are in general built with stone, and whitewashed ; 
and the greatest number are two stories high, with flat 
roofs. The spacious squares give the town an open and 
airy appearance ; the public market is held in one ; another 
is the common resort of the farmers and graziers, with their 
wagons; and a third is used as a parade for exercising the 
troops. This last lies between the town and the castle, and 
has two of its sides completely built up with large and 
handsome houses. The castle stands a little east of the 
town, It is a pentagonal fort, surrounded with a ditch 
and regular outworks, and contains within its walls the 
Lombard-bank, the orphan-chamber, and most of the public 
offices of government. It also affords accommodation for 
1000 men with their officers, and has magazines for artil- 
lery, stores, and ammunition. The barracks, originally 
intended for an hospital, granaries, &c., which, with its two 
wings, occupies a part of one of the sides of the great 
square, is a large and regular edifice, and has sufficient 
convenience in the upper part of the building for 4000 
men. The other public buildings are the Calvinist church, 
the Lutheran church, the court.of justice, the guard-house, 
and the theatre. 

Behind the town, on the acclivity of Table Mountain, is 
the government-house, and a beautiful publie garden, whicb 
is an oblong piece of ground, containing about forty aeres of 
rich land, divided into forty-four squares by oak-hedges. 
Part of it has been appropriated for the reception of scarce 
and curious native plants, and for experiments upon such 
Asiatic and European productions, as may seem most 
likely to benefit the colony. Over the same aeclivity are 
also scattered a number of handsome villas, each of which 
ig surrounded by plantations and gardens. 


Besides the castle, the town is defended by many 
other forts and batteries placed on different emi- 
nences, 

The celebrated mountain called Table Mountain, 
the north front of which forms so prominent an object 


* The dog-faced baboon, (Simia cynocephalus). 
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in the view of Cape Town, extends from east to west 
for the length of two miles, The bold face that rises 
almost at right angles to meet this line, is supported, 
as it were, by a number of projecting buttresses, 
that rise out of the plain, and fall in with the front a 
little higher than midway from the base: these, and 
the division of the front by two great chasms into 
three parts, give to it the appearance of the ruined 
walls of some gigantic fortress, The Table-land at 
the summit of the mountain is 3582 feet above the 
level of Table Bay. The east side, which runs off at 
right angles to the front, is still bolder, and has one 
point, higher by several feet, The west side is rent 
into deep chasms, and worn away into a number of 
pointed masses. In advancing to the southward 
about four miles, the mountain descends in steps or 
terraces, the lowest of which communicates by gorges 
with the chain which extends the whole length of the 
peninsula. The two wings of the front, one the 
Devil's Mountain, and the other the Lion’s Head, 
make in fact, with the Table, but one mountain, The 
depredations of time, and the force of torrents, having 
carried away the looser and less compact parts, have 
disunited their summits, but they are still joined at a 
very considerable elevation above their common base ; 
the height of the first is 3315, and the latter 2160 
feet. The Devil’s Mountain is broken into irregular 
points; but the upper part of the Lion’s Head is a 
solid mass of stone, rounded and fashioned like a 
work of art, and resembling very much, from some 
points of view, the dome of St, Paul's, placed upon a 
high cone-shaped hill, 

To those whom mere curiosity, or the more laudable 
desire of acquiring information, may tempt to make a visit 
to the summit of the Table Mountain, the best and readiest 
access will be found directly up the face next to the town, 
The ascent lies through a deep chasm to the left. The 
length of this ravine is about three-fourths of a mile; the 
perpendicular cheeks at the foot more than a thousand feet 
high, and the angle of ascent about forty-five degrees; the 
entrance into this deep chasm is grand and awful. The 
two sides, distant at the lower part about eighty yards from 
each other, converge within a few feet of the portal, which 
opens upon the summit, forming two lines of natural per- 
spective. On passing this portal, a plain of very con- 
siderable extent spreads out, exhibiting a dreary waste, 
and an insipid tameness, after quitting the bold and 
romantic scenery of the chasm; and the adventurer may, 
perhaps, feel strongly disposed to ask himself, if such 
all the gratification he is to receive for having undertaken 
80 great a fatigue in the ascent. The mind, however, wil 
soon be relieved, at the recollection of the great comman 
given by the elevation; and the eye, leaving the immediate 
scenery, will wander with delight round the whole cireum- 
ference of the horizon. On approaching the verge of the 
mountain, the objects on the plain below appear dwindled 
away into littleness and insignificance; the flat-roofed 
houses of Cape Town, disposed into formal clumps, appear 
like those paper fabrics which children are accustomed to 
make with cards, The shrubbery in the sandy isthmus 
looks like dots, and the farms and their enclosures as so 
many lines, or the more finished parts of a plan drawn on 
paper. 

The year at the Cape is said to be divided into 
two periods, called the good and the bad moonsoon ; 
but it may properly be separated, as with us, into 
four. The Spring, from the beginning of September 
to that of December, is the most agreeable season ; 
the Summer, from December to March, is the hot- 
test ; the Autumn, from March to June, is variable 
weather, generally fine, the latter part very pleasant ; 
and the Winter, from June to September, though in 
general pleasant, is frequently very stormy, rainy, 
and cold. 

The two most powerful winds, are the north-west 
and south-west. The first generally commences 
towards the end of May, and tal ae di 

—, 
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the end of August, and sometimes through the 
month of September. The south-east predominates 
for the rest of the year, and when the cloud* shows 
itself on the mountain, blows in squalls of great 
violence. In the midst of one of these storms, the 
appearance of the heavenly bodies, as observed by 
the Abbé de la Caille, is strange and terrible: “ The 
stars look larger, and seem to dance; the moon has 
an undulating tremor, and the planets have a sort of 
beard, like comets.” 

Graham's Town is the second town in the colony, 
and the capital of the eastern frontier; it takes its 
name from Colonel John Graham, who formerly 
commanded on the frontier. It was colonized in 
1820, by three thousand seven hundred settlers, sent 
out from England for that purpose. Graham's Town 
contains about two thousand inhabitants, and six 
hundred houses, of all descriptions, from a cottage 
to a mansion, rendered pleasing by the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds with which they are intermixed. 
The church, which is a plain Gothic buding, is the 
most conspicuous building in the view. There are, 
also, several dissenting chapels, public and infant 
schools, a gaol, a reading room, subscription libraries, 
two tanneries, and a printing-office, from which a 
newspaper, called the Graham's Town Gazette, is 
issued. The export-trade of this place is already 
considerable, and rapidly increasing; in 18351, it 
amounted to 51,2907. 

The public market at Graham's Town, (says Mr. Steed- 
man, a recent traveller,) which is held every day except 
Sundays, exhibits a very lively and amusing scene; here 
is to be met the farmer from the most distant extremities 
of the colony, with his wagon laden with curiosities, such 
as skins of wild animals, ostrich feathers, ivory, and the 
rude, but deadly weapon of the Bushmen and Bechuanas ; 
here, also, is to be seen the enterprising settler, just 
returned from a six-months’ trading journey to the interior, 
with a cargo of hides or ivory, together with the rich fur 
dress or cloaks of the natives of distant regions, visited by 
him in his peregrinations. By the market register it 
appears, that between October 1831, and September 1832, 
1906 wagons entered the market aden with produce, 

Although many of the mountainous parts of the Cape 
colony are composed of granite, no mineral substances 
of any value have as yet been discovered ; the chief 
productions consisting of wool, cattle, horses, and 
hides, corn, and wine. In some parts, particularly 
in the western extremity, many of the tropical fruits 
arrive at maturity, as guavas, pomegranates, oranges ; 
and all the fruits cultivated in Europe come to per- 
fection in every part of the colony. 

The numerous rivers, or rather mountain-streams, 
with which the country is intersected, are in few 
instances available for the purposes of navigation. 
The principal of these are, the Oliphant’s (Elephant's) 
River on the west, the Great Fish River in the eastern 
part of the country, and the Sunday River; many of 
the other streams are merely periodical torrents, 
which continue to flow during the rainy season, but 
which during the Summer leave their deep-sunk 
beds almost completely dry; and the rivulets which 
are supplied by the mountain-springs, have scarcely 
escaped from their lofty sources, before they are 
either absorbed or evaporated. 


* A white mist, commonly called the table-cloth. 





Never let the most wary commander fancy himself secure 
from discovery ; for rocks have eyes, and trees have ears, 
and the birds of the air have tongues, to betray the most 
secret enterprise.——-WasHINGTON IRVING. 


Daspisz the vanities of that pride which seeks its gratifi- 
cation in a contempt of moral decorum, 
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THE POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, LEGENDS, 
AND FICTIONS, OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


III. 
Nursery TaLtes or ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT. 


In ascribing a common origin to the popular fictions 
of our island and the Continent, we cannot be far 
from the truth; but since the people of England 
and the Scottish Lowlands are undoubtedly offsets 
and grafts from the Teutonic stock, it is probable, 
that our popular fables, also, are chiefly of Teutonic 
origin, These idle stories boast a higher antiquity 
than romances and poems of much greater preten- 
sions. Our proud baronial families can trace their 
line only up to Battle-Abbey-roll, whilst the yeomen 
and franklins of Essex, and Sussex, and Kent, the 
Spongs, and the Pungs, and the Wapshotts, and the 
Eppses, bear in their names the evidence of their 
descent from the Saxon and Danish conquerors of 
Britain ; and even the Knights of the romances of 
the Round-table in their present form, are mere 
striplings when compared to the acquaintance of our 
early childhood, who troop along by the side of the 
go-cart, and who help to rock the cradle. Jack, com- 
monly called the Giant-killer, and Thomas Thumb, 
landed in England from the very same keels and war- 
ships which conveyed Hengist and Horsa, and Ebba 
the Saxon, to our shores. 

To begin with the rudest pieces of these inventions, 
the nursery tale heard by Dr, Leyden, may be 
noticed ; and which is reported by him to be “ very 
similar, in many respects, to the ‘Grim White 
Woman’” of Mr, Lewis, in which the spirit of a 
child, in the form of a bird, is supposed to whistle 
the following verse to its father :— 

Pew-wew-pew-wew, 
My minnie me slew. 


Our Scottish readers will not be displeased at 
our offering them a proof of the antiquity of their 
popular fictions. Dr. Leyden “ recollected to have 
heard a story, wherein a spirit gives the following 
injunction to a terrified ghost-seer :— 


Mader Watt! Mader Watt! 
Tell your gib cat 
Auld Gerniegie O’Cragend’s dead. 

The same story is told in Denmark, as having 
occurred at a town called Lyng, near Soroe. Not 
far distant from this village was a hill, called “ Brond- 
hoé,” said to be inhabited by the Trold-folk—a set 
of imaginary beings somewhat between men and 
fiends, though most akin to the latter. Amongst 
these frolds, was an old sickly fiend, peevish and 
ill-tempered, who had married a young wife: this 
unhappy (trold often set the rest by the ears, whence 
they nick-named him Kaurre-Murre, or Rumble- 
Grumble. Now this old Knurre-Murre, on some occa- 
sion, picked a quarrel with a youngster, one of the 
Trold-folk, who, to avoid Knurre-Murre’s vengeance, 
was forced to fly for his life from the cairn, and take 
refuge, in the shape of a tortoiseshell cat, in the 
house of Goodman Platt, who harboured him with 
much hospitality, let him lie on the great wicker 
chair, and fed him twice a day with bread and milk 
out of a red earthenware pipkin, One evening the 
goodman came home, at a late hour, full of won- 
derment :—*‘‘ Goody,” exclaimed he to his wife, “as I 
was passing by Brondhoé, there came out a {rold, 
who said to me,— 

Hor du Platt, 
Siig tel din kat, 
At Kaurre-Murre ist did, 
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Hark yon, Platt, 

Say to thy cat, 

That Knurre-Murre is dead. 
The tortoiseshell cat was lying on the great wicker 
chair, and eating his supper of bread and milk out of 
the red earthenware pipkin when the goodman came 
in; but as soon as the message was delivered, he 
jumped upright and kicking the red earthenware 
pipkin and the rest of the bread and milk before 
him, he whisked through the cottage door, mewing, 
“What! is Knurre-Murre dead! then I may go 
home again !” 


Tue ENCHANTED FRoOGs. 


Tue tale of the frog-lover, given by Dr. Leyden, and 
popular in Scotland, is known in every part of Ger- 
many, under the name of the “ King of the Frogs,”’ 
and is alluded to in several ancient German writers. 
The rhythmical address of the aquatic lover, who is, 
of course, an enchanted prince, corresponds in the 
two languages :— 
Open the door, my hinny, my heart, 
Open the door, mine ane wee thing, 
And mind the words that you and I spak, 
Down in the meadow at the well-spring. 

These enchanted frogs have migrated from afar ; 
we trace them ina tale forming part of a series of 
stories, entitled “ the Relations of Ssidi Kur,” extant 
amongst the Calmuck Tartars. It appears, that the 
“ adventures which befell the wandering Chan,” were 
originally written in Thibet. The tales of witchery 
learnt from the wonderful bird Ssidi, are singularly 
wild and strange, and the scene of the romance 
is placed in the middle kingdoms of India. All 
the magical machinery of the popular tales of 
Europe is to be found in these tales, which have 
a genuine Tartar character; there are wishing-caps, 
and fiying-swords, and hobgoblins, and fairies in 
abundance. Ssidi also tells a story of a benevolent 
Brahmin, who receives the grateful assistance of 
a mouse, a bear, and a monkey, whom he had 
severally rescued from the hand of their tormen- 
tors. A fable founded on nearly the same plot 
is given in the Gesta Romanorum, though there is a 
wide difference in the details. Calila and Dimnah 
furnishes others of the same class: but we consider 
it an extraordinary fact, that a fable precisely of 
the same import, is yet common amongst some of 
the peasantry in Germany, where, as the Grimms in- 
form us, it has been preserved by tradition, though 
they do not seem to be aware of its Tartar origin. It 
will, however, be shown, that even Jack the Giant- 
killer, is under some obligation to the fictions of 
the Calmucks. 

Hearne, the antiquary, insisted that Tom Thumb, the 
fairy knight, was “‘ King Edgar's page.” On ballad 
authority, we learn that “ Tom-a-lyn was a Scotsman 
born.’’ Now Hearne and the ballad are, it seems, both 
in the wrong ; for Tom-a-lyn, otherwise Tamlane, is no 
other than Tom Thumb himself, who was originally 
a dwarf, or dwergar, of Scandinavian descent, being 
the Thaumlin, that is, little Thumb, of the Northmen. 
Drayton, who introduces both these heroes in his 
Nymphidia, seems to have suspected their identity. 
The German Daumerling, or little Thumb, is de- 
graded to the son of a tailor; he has not much in 
common with Tom Thumb the Great, except the mis- 
fortune to be swallowed by the dun cow, which took 
place in Germany just as it did in England. This is 
a traditionary story of the Germans; but there is a 
little book in the Danish language, analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Nierup, of the university of Copenhagen, who 
censures it, and perhaps with some degree of justice, 





as a “very childish history.” It treats of “ Swain 
Tomling, a man no bigger than a thumb, who would be 
married to a woman three ells and three-quarters long.” 
The Danish title-page enumerates other of Tomling's 
adventures, which are not found in the “ history of 
his marvellous acts of manhood,” as preserved in 
England ; the boldness of the swain in venturing on 
a wife of “ three ells and three-quarters” in length, 
is yet commemorated in the ancient rhyme, which 
begins, “J had a little husband no bigger than my 
thumb.” 

According to popular tradition, Tom Thumb died 
at Lincoln, which, it may be recollected, was one of 
the five Danish towns of England ; we do not, how- 
ever, therefore intend to insist, that the story was 
handed down by the northern invaders, There was 
a little blue flag-stone in the pavement of the 
minster, “ which was shown as Tom's monument,” 
and at which the country-folks never failed to marvel, 
but during one of the repairs of that venerable build- 
ing, the flag-stone was displaced and lost, to the great 
discomfiture of the wonder-hunters. 

The prose history of Tom Thumb is manufactured 
from the ballad; and by the introduction of the 
fairy queen at his birth, and certain poetical touches, 
which it yet exhibits, we are led to suppose that it is 
a rifacciamento of an earlier and better original. 
One of Tom's sports deserves note; it is when, in 
order to be revenged on his playmates, he 

. took in pleasant game 

Black pots and glasses, which he hung 
Upon a bright sun-beain. 

The other boys to do the same, 
In pieces broke them quite, 

For which they were most soundly whipt, 
At which he laughed outright. 


The idea of this “ pleasant game” is borrowed from 
the monkish books of the middle ages. It is found 
not only in one of their early forgeries, but also in the 
legend of St. Columbanus, who, as we are told, per- 
formed a similar miracle, by hanging his garment 
on a sun beam. 

Tuomas HicKaturirt, afterwards Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift, knight, is praised by Hearne as a “ fa- 
mous champion.’ The honest antiquary has identified 
this well-known knight with the far less celebrated 
Sir Frederick de Tylney, of Norfolk, the ancestor of 
the Tylney family, who was killed at Acon, in Syria, 
in the reign of Richard Coeur de Lion: “ Hycophrie, 
or Hycothrift,” he observes, “ being probably a cor- 
ruption of Frederick.” This happy exertion of etymo- 
logical acumen, is not wholly due to Hearne, who 
only adopted a hint given by Mr. Philip Le 
Neve, whilome of the College of Arms; their con- 
jectures, however, accord but slightly with the trans- 
ition given by the accurate Spelman, in his Jcenia. 
From the most remote antiquity, the fables and 
achievements of Hickifric have been obstinately 
credited by the inhabitants of the township of Tyl- 
ney. “ Hickifric’ is venerated by them as the 
assertor of the rights and liberties of their ancestors. 
The “ monstrous giant’ who guarded the marsh, was, 
in truth, no other than the tyrannical lord of the 
manor, who attempted to keep his copyholders out 
of the common-field, called T'y/ney Smeeth ; but who 
was driven away, with his retainers, by the prowess 
of Tom, armed with only his axle-tree and cart- 
wheel. 

We have not room to detail the pranks which Tom 
performed, when his “natural strength, which ex- 
ceeded twenty common men,” became manifest ; but 
they must be noticed as being correctly Scandinavian. 
Similar were the achievements of the great northern 
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champion Gretter, when he kept geese upon the 
common, as told in his Saga. Tom's youth evidently 
retraces the tales of the prowess of the youthful 
Siegfried, detailed in the Neflunga Saga, and in the 
book of heroes. It appears from Hearne, that the 
supposed axle-tree with the superincumbent wheel, 
was represented on “ Hycothrift’s grave-stone, in 
Tylney church-yard, in the shape of a cross,"’ This 
is the form in which all the Runic monuments repre- 
sent the celebrated hammer or thunderbolt of the 
son of Odin, which, according to the vulgar fables, 
shattered the skulls and scattered the brains of so 
many luckless giants. How far this surmise may be 
supported by Tom's skill and strength in throwing 
the hammer, we will not pretend to decide; and if, 
on the other hand, any of our antiquarian readers 
should think it right to withhold their assent to the 
proposition that Thor can be identified with Tom 
Hickathrift, they may have the full benefit of our 
doubts. The common people have a happy faculty 
of seeing whatever they choose to believe, and re- 
fusing to see the things in which they disbelieve ; 
it may, therefore, be supposed, that the rude sculpture 
which the Tylneyites used to call the offensive and 
defensive arms of their champion, was truly nothing 
more than a cross, of which the upper part is in- 
scribed in a circle,—a figure often found on ancient 
sepulchres, 


THE HOLLY TREE, 

O nEADER! hast thou ever stood to sce 
The holly tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves, 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 

As might confound the atheist’s sophistries, 

Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 
Can reach to wound ; 

But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear. 

I love to view these things with curious eyes, 
And moralize : 

And in this wisdom of the holly tree 
Can emblems see 

Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 

One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might appear 
Ilarsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
Reserved and rude ; 

Gentle at home amid my friends I'd be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt, I know, 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities, I, day by day, 
Would wear away ; 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 

Like the high leaves upon the holly tree. 


And, as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bore and wintry woods we see, 

‘What then so cheerful as the holly tree ?— 

So serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So would I seem, amid the young and gay, 
More grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 

As the green winter of the holly tree. —-Souruey. 


Wao would attempt to chain the wild buffalo with a garland 
of flowers? He is not more wise who would pacify the 
brutal and the proud by reason, 
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MAN, 
WITH REFERENCE TO HIS STRENGTH, HIS FOOD, 
AND HIS CLOTHING. 


Man, by an express arrangemenm of his Maker, has 
apparently been constituted a native of temperate 
climates, and only in these climates can his powers 
be said to be completely developed. Within the 
tropics, indeed, human existence is flourishing; for 
there the immediate bounty of Providence affords to 
Man a copious and admirably-adapted nutriment. 
Yet in the midst of that profusion, and without any 
adequate motive to call forth exertion, his reason too 
often languishes, while his animal tendencies predo- 
minate, and his life is spent in apathy and in sensual 
gratifications. On the other hand, under the cheer- 
less sky of the frigid zone, imperfectly nourished by 
scanty and unsuitable food, the powers of his mind, 
like those of his body, are stunted, or are engaged 
solely in combating the rigours of his situation, But 
in the temperate climates the evil consequences of 
both these extremes are avoided, while the beneficial 
influences of climate remain, Urged by the stimulus 
of necessity, and, at the same time, having at his 
command the astonishing capability of nature, man 
is, in temperate climates, surrounded by motives of 
every kind, and his faculties thus attain their utmost 
developement, As familiar examples of the effect of 
this expansion of the human reason, let us view Man 
under three aspects,—nametly, with reference to his 
strength, his food, and his clothing, inclusive of his 
habitation. 

In the first place, with regard to his strength. The 
strength of Man is not only that which is his own, 
almost infinitely magnified by ingenious mechanical 
devices of every kind, and of every degree, up to 
the stupendous agency of steam ; Man has, moreover, 
subdued to his service many of the larger animals, 
while those he cannot so appropriate he destroys, 
As weapons, he wields every instrument offensive and 
defensive, from the rude but effective club or arrow, 
to the warlike engines to which he has applied the 
discovery of gunpowder. Whatever his wants re- 
quire he obtains by tools, from the humble spade to 
that perfection of machinery, which almost rivals the 
operations of intelligence itself. 

In the next place, view Man with reference to his 
food, What wonders has not his reason enabled him to 
achieve among the fellow inhabitants of his own tem- 
perate climate! In the vegetable kingdom, let us con- 
sider the astonishing mutations and increase of the 
Cerealia, or corn-tribes ; the transformation of the sour 
and forbidding crab into the rich and fragrant apple ; of 
the harsh and astringent sloe into the delicious plum ; 
of the coarse and bitter sea-side brassica into the 
nutritious and grateful cauliflower ; all which changes, 
and numerous others of a like kind, have been effected 
by Man. Nor have the transformations which he 
has produced among animals, been less wonderful 
than those among vegetables, All the numerous 
varieties of cattle, of sheep, of horses, of dogs, of 
poultry, and of all the other animals reared ag food, 
or for any purpose domesticated, have sprung from a 
few wild and unattractive species, and have been 
made what they are, in a great degree, by his inter- 
vention. Moreover, the most useful of these varieties 
of animals have been transported by Man into every 
region of the globe to which he has himself been 
able to penetrate. 

Lastly, in the clothing and habitations of Man, 
the surpassing influence of his reason is equally 
conspicuous,. For covering his naked body a 
surface of considerable extent is necessary; larger 
indecd than is presented by apy natural texture 
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unless, perhaps, by the skins of other animals, 
or by the leaves of some plants, which, therefore, in 
the rudest states of society, usually constitute his 
only dress ; but, by the art of weaving, he has been 
enabled to produce garments of any size, and from 
materials which would seem the least fitted for such 
conversion. Thus Man can not only clothe himself 
in any manner, and according to the temperature of 
the climate in which he lives, but he can associate 
with the articles of his dress every species of orna- 
ment his fancy may dictate. His choice of materials 
for the construction of dwellings is not less extensive 
than that of his clothing. As climate, and other cir- 
cumstances, may require, he abides in an humble 
cabin or in the splendid palace, in the temporary hut 
or in the enduring castle, formed to withstand alike 
the tempest of war and of the elements. 

Such is Man,—and such are a few of those great 
changes in this world, which, under the guidance of 
his reason, he has had the power to accomplish. And 
what a splendid evidence of design, and of precon- 
certed arrangement on the part of the Great Creator 
is thus exhibited, by viewing the inherent properties 
of matter, and its various conditions, with reference 
to the works of Man! Had water, for instance, not 
been constituted as it is, Man could never have 
formed the steam-engine. Had not the productions 
of the temperate climates been formed with that 
capability for change by which they are so much 
distinguished, Man could never have so moulded 
them to his uses by altering their character. There 
was no reason why such properties should have been 
communicated ; there was even no reason why the 
objects in which these properties exist, should have 
been created; but they have been so created,—and 
what are we to infer? No one, surely, will now 
maintain, that the objects of nature possessing these 
properties have been the result of chance, or have 
been created without an end. They must, therefore, 
have been created with design; and, if with design, 
most obviously with design, having reference to the 
being Man, not yet in existence. 


[Prout's Bridgewater Treatise.] 


Ir has been often remarked, that in sickness there is no 
hand like a woman's hand, no heart like a woman's heart; 
and there is not. A man’s breast may swell with unutter- 
able sorrow, and apprehension may rend his mind; yet 
place him by the sick couch, and in the shadow rather than 
the light of the sad lamp that watches it; let him have to 
count over the long, dull hours of night, and wait, alone and 
sleepless, the struggle of the gray dawn into the chamber of 
suffering; let him be appointed to this ministry even for 
the sake of the brother of his heart, or the father of his 
being, and his grosser nature, even where it is most perfect, 
will tire; his eye will close, and his spirit grow impatient of 
the dreary task; and, though love and anxiety remain 
undiminished, his mind will own to itself a creeping-in of 
irresistible selfishness, of which indeed he may be ashamed, 
and which he may struggle to rejeet, but which, despite all 
his efforts, remains to characterize his nature, and prove, in 
one instance, at least, his manly weakness.—But see a mo- 
ther, a sister, or a wife, in this place. The woman feels no 
weariness, and owns no recollection of self. In silence, and 
in the depth of night, she dwells, not only passively, but so 
far as the qualified term may express our meaning, joyously, 
Her ear acquires a blind man’s instinct, as, from time to 
time it catches the slightest stir, or whisper, or breath of the 
now-more-than-eyer loved-one who lies under the hand of 
human affliction. Her step, as in obedience to an impulse 
ora signal, would not waken a mouse; if she speaks, her 
accents are a soft echo of natural harmony, most delicious 
to the sick’s man’s ear, conveying all that sound can convey 
of pity, comfort, and devotion: and thus, night after night, 
she tends him like a creature sent from a higher world, 
when all earthly watchfulness has failed—her eye never 
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winking, her mind never palled, her nature, that at all times 
is weakness, has now gained a superhuman strength and 
magnanimity, herself forgotten, and her sex alone predomi- 
nant.— Literary Gems. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 
AN unrestrained volubility and wantonness of speech, 
is the occasion of numberless evils and vexations in 
life. It begets resentment in him who is the subject 
of it; sows the seed of strife and dissension amongst 
others; and inflames little disgusts and offences, 
which, if let alone, would wear away of themselves : 
it is often of as bad effect upon the good name of 
others, as deep envy or malice: and, to say the least 
of it in this respect, it destroys and perverts a certain 
equity, of the utmost importance to society to be 
observed ; namely, that praise and dispraise, a good 
or bad character, should always be bestowed accord- 
ing to desert. The tongue used in such a licentious 
manner, is like a sword in the hand of a madman; 
it is employed at random ; it can scarce possibly do 
any good, and for the most part does a world of 
mischief; and implies not only great folly and a 
trifling spirit, but great viciousness of mind, great 
indifference to truth and falsity, and to the reputation, 
welfare, and good of others.——Bisnor But.er. 





So various is the appetite of animals, that there is searcely 
any plant, which is not chosen by some, and left untouched 
by others. The horse gives up the water-hemlock to the 
goat. The cow gives up the long-leaved water-hemlock to 
the sheep. The goat gives up the monk’s-hood to the horse, 
&e. for that which certain animals grow fat upon, others 
abhor as poison. Hence, no plant is absolutely poisonous, 
but only respectively. Thus, the spurge, that is noxious to 
man, is a most wholesome nourishment to the caterpillar. 
That animals may not destroy themselves for the want of 
knowing this law, each of them is guarded by such a deli- 
cacy of taste and smell, that they can easily distinguish what 
is pernicious from what is wholesome; and when it happens 
that different animals live upon the same plants, still one 
kind always leaves something for the other, as the mouths 
of all are not equally adapted to lay hold of the grass; by 
which means there is sufficient food for all. To this may be 
referred an economical experiment well known to the Dutch, 
that when eight cows have been in a pasture, and can no 
longer get nourishment, two horses will do very well there 
for some days, and when nothing is left for the horses, four 
sheep will live upon it-——BeNnJAMIN STILLINGFLEET. 


ANCIENT YEW TREE, 
DESTROYED BY THE HURRICANE IN NOVEMBER, 
1836. 

Tuere are few objects of nature presenting more 
real interest to the mind, or richer points of beauty 
to the eye, than a noble aged tree; and at times 
these glories of the forest become associated, cither 
from intrinsic character or local situation, with our 
best and purest feelings. 

The wonder and beauty of trees is, however, much 
overlooked. We admire the vast superstructures 
which man may rear, and, when the temple or the 
palace may be overthrown, we note and deplore their 
fall; but those stately sylvan structures which the 
Almighty architect has reared around our footsteps, 
and so lavishly adorned, are but little regarded, and 
their massive trunks fall to the ground, as unheeded 
as the autumnal leaves from their boughs. 

Circumstances sometimes rescue from this oblivion 
a sylvan hero of marked character, and the venerable 
tree represented in the annexed engraving, has points 
of interest connected with it claiming this distinction. 

It is a celebrated Yew which has for ages adorned 
the church-yard of Dibden, a parish in the purlieu of 
New Forest, Hampshire. During the severe gale on 


Tuesday, the 30th of November, 1836, the larger por- 
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tion of its time-shivered trunk was uprooted, and fell 
to the ground; and an object whose picturesque 
grandeur had long excited the admiration of strangers, 
and had been associated with many 4 solemn feeling 
of the rustic inhabitants, is now, like many of their 
generations it has seen lowered to the grave, no 
more seen. Its age is unknown, but evidently it had 
withstood the storms and tempests of many centuries, 
and, as one of the venerable fathers of the forest, 
should not be allowed to pass away unnoticed. 

In the interesting work of Gilpin, On Forest 
Scenery, published in 1694, four extraordinary trees 
are recorded as particularly worthy of notice, within 
the district of the New Forest, and this now pros- 
trated Yew is one of them. It is thus mentioned :— 
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Another tree worth pointing out in New Forest, is an | 


immense Yew, which stands in the church-yard at Dibden. 


It is now, and probably has been during the course of the | 


last century, in the decline of life; but its hollow trunk 
still supports three vast stems, and measures below them 
about thirty feet in cireumferance, a girth which, perhaps, 
no other Yew-tree in England can exhibit. Though its 
age cannot be ascertained, we may easily suppose it has 
been a living witness of the’ funerals of at least a dozen 
generations of the inhabitants of the parish. 


merely from its picturesque and ancient character, | 
the local situation which it oecupied amidst the | 


hallowed precincts of the grave, invests it with high 
additional interest. It stood casting its full and 
sombre shadows over the scene of sorrow and decay, 
silently preaching lessons of comfort and immortal 
hope. Race after race might view, in this ever- 
living witness of the departure of their friends, a 
connecting link uniting together sire and son, from 
by-gone to long-coming generations ;—and while 
frailty and oblivion seemed marked upon all that 
transpired around it, the bright deep green of its 
undecaying foliage, admonished of a state where no 
death, no sorrow, can ever come. 


[Fesrvuary 4, 1837. 


This venerable tree had, beyond the memory of 
any living person, beeome split. down .the centre of 
the trunk, and being thus divided into two parts, it 
had latterly almost appeared like two distinct trees ; 
the weight of the upper branches had gradually 
widened the fissure, and at the time of its fall, the 
intervening space was at the base two feet, and at 
about two yards from the ground, five feet; but 
persons now living, remember when, as children, the 
opening was not sufficiently wide to admit them to 
creep between the two portions of the trunk. A cir- 
cumstance which strongly marks the great distance 
of time when this fissure took place, is presented in 
the singularly large stems of ivy which had grown 
up against the interior portions of the trunk. . One 
of these ivy stems measures two feet in circumference 
at the base, and after ascending seven feet, this 
gigantic parasitic sends out fantastic limbs, which, 
entwining around its antique supporter, had in many 
parts entirely overshadowed its decaying branches. 
It appears, however, that the support thus obtained 
has been amply repaid, as upon the fall of the tree, 
it was discovered, that the still vigorous roots of the 
ivy had been the only stay that had prevented the 


But if thus claiming to be specially recorded | overthrow of the Yew many: years: since, all the 


larger roots of the latter being quite decayed. 
This tree measured at the base, taking the exterior 
circle of the two divisions of the trunk, twenty-five 


| feet; and at three yards from the ground, thirty 





| feet. 


Its height was forty-one feet, and some of its 
branches spread out to a wide extent. It has carried 
to the ground with it many a tombstone reared 
beneath its branches, it having been a favourite 
selected spot. 
eee That yew-tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


J.G. 


ANCIENT YEW-TREF, IN DIBDEN CHURCHYARD, HAMPSHIRE. 
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